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ON THE COVER: 


The public room is BLM’s focal point 
of service to the public. This issue of 
“Alaska People” tells about the wide 
variety of services the public room 
offers. 


Upper left: Jean Rivers-Council (left), 
who is the supervisor of the Technical 
Information Unit at ASO, assists a 
client in reading land status. 


Upper right: Microform clerk Peggy 
Pannett files master title plats. 


Bottom. right: Lead contact 
representative Robbie Havens assists 
client Dennis Benson with over-the- 
counter information. 


Bottom left: Contact representative 
!.yn Taylor answers a question over the 
phone. 


Deck The 
Halls Of ADO 


by Joette Storm 


The Christmas Spirit at ADO was 
evident, not only in the contributions to 
charitable organizations but in other 
ways as well. A  door-decorating 
contest, sponsored by the District 
Activities Committee, brought out the 
creativity and ingenuity of staffers 
throughout the building. 

First prize went to the Division of 
Administration’s Branch of 
Procurement which decorated Keith 
Treseder’s door with a _ potted 
Christmas tree laced with popcorn and 
cranberries. Treseder accepted the 
blue ribbon saying the staff had several 
weekends and $200 invested in the 
door. 

A tree featuring ornaments depicting 
the 12 days of Christmas adorned the 
door of Robin Rodriguez and Kathy 
Tietz, clerical staffers in the Division of 
Operations. Tietz did many original 
sketches and designs for the door. 

McGrath Resource Area’s tree of 
stockings took third place. Several 
honorable mentions went to others who 
wrapped their portals in shiny paper. 


Child Abuse Center 
To Receive ADO Christmas Funds 


by Joette Storm 


Every year Anchorage District 


‘employees select a recipient for their 


Christmas fund from a list of several 
community organizations and needy 
families. The 1984 group which 
received the most votes was the Center 
for Children and Parents. 

Center Director Millie Andreini 
visited ADO: December 21 and was 
presented with six Christmas stockings 
stuffed with $100 bills — $1,200 in all. 

Andreini, who explained that the 
center provides services directly to 
families and children to eliminate and 
prevent child abuse, said the 
contribution would be used to serve at 
least seven families during the coming 
year. 

The center offers counseling to 


parents through professional 
counselors and trained parent aides, 
conducts workshops in parenting skills, 
organizes support groups for parents 
who wish to stop abusing their children, 
and operates Intermission, a crisis 
nursery for parents experiencing severe 
stress. 

Money for the Christmas charity fund 
was raised through a series of 
luncheons, a.bazaar, and the annual 
ADO raffle. Many of the activities were 
organized by the Activities Committee 
consisting of Carol Belenski, Danielle 
Allen, Mike Haskins, Joe Morris, Kirk 
Rowdabaugh, Deloris Parker, Jeanne 
Kosenen, Helen Hankins, Ron Davis, 
Nancy Jones, Evelyn Powers, and 
Robin Rodriguez. 
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“If you don’t blow your own horn, 
Someone else will use it as a spittoon.” 
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employees of the Bureau of Land Management- 
Alaska and distributed statewide. It is produced 
by the Public Affairs Staff, Alaska State Office, 701 
C Street, Box 13, Anchorage, Alaska 99513. 
Phone (907) 271-5555. 


George Gurr, Chief, Public Affairs 
Paul W. Savercool, Editor-in-Chief 
Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke, Writer/Editor 
Ed Bovy, Contributing Writer 


Valerie Arruda, Typesetter 
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Christmas Celebrations 


Christmas music, a wide variety of entertainment, good food, gift-giving, a cookie 
decoration contest, a bake sale and contest, and a raffle were all part of this year’s 
Christmas celebration at ASO. Lou Carlson’s (950) wish for a Christmas goose even 
came true when Paul Whalen (943) presented him with a live bird. 

This year’s Christmas committee reported the following results: 


Bake Sale Proceeds $ 993.67 

Raffle Ticket Sales 889.00 

(Carry-over from last year) 135.00 

Total raised for charity $2,017.67 

The committee distributed the funds as follows: 

St. Christophers Pantry $ 200.00 

Booth Memorial Home for Unwed Mothers 300.00 

Alaska Federation of the Blind 300.00 

Salvation Army 200.00 

Association for Stranded Rural Alaskans 300.00 

BLM Personnel in Need 300.00 

Special Olympics 417.67 
$2,017.67 


Canned goods totaled approximately 300 items, and these were split evenly 
between the Salvation Army and St. Christophers Pantry. 


Winners in the raffle drawing were: 
Winner Item 


Hot Air Balloon Planter 
Dahl Sheep Picture 


Melody Jackson 
Ann Johnson 


Julia Boyd Stained Glass 
Ruth Stockie Pretzel Holder 
Ron Royer Scarf 

Joy Sanders Doll 

Joe Burns Iron 

Marty Harrington Christmoms 

Joe Burns Picture/Watercolor 


Dinner for 2 at Cattle Co. 
One-day Fishing Trip 
Mr. & Mrs. Snowman 
Stuffed Bear 
Liz Sherwood Flight-seeing Trip 
Elaine Barankiewicz Table Doily 

A big thanks to this year’s ASO Christmas Committee made up of Debbie Long 
(920), Heather Rice (930), Brenda Walder (940), Bev Merritt (950), Hal Wolverton 
(960), Jane Clawson (960), Cindy Allen (960), Ron Royer (960), and Liz Williamson 
(980). 

In Fairbanks BLMers raised $1,000 for Santa’s Clearing House by holding a white 
elephant auction. The donation was used to make up 430 baskets each containing a 
two week’s supply of food for needy residents in the area. 


Betty Sprott 
Chris Pederson 
Liz Sherwood 
Steve Willis 


Liow Carlson got his 
Christmas goose. 
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Members of 960 enjoyed a Christmas 
feast. 


Self-proclaimed “Scrooge” (Jerry 
Risch) gets hugs and kisses from the 
ladies of the office. 
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What Is The Public Room ? = 


--What am I allowed to do on public 
land? 

--Where can | mine, and what areas 
are open? 

--Where are the current oil and gas 
leases located? 

--What land 
homesteading? 

--Where can I adopt a burro? 

--Has the area next to my home in 
Glennallen been surveyed? 

--If it has been surveyed, can! see the 
field notes? 

Every day people ask the contact 
representatives in BLM’s three public 
rooms these types of questions. The 
public room is BLM’s focal point of 
service to the public. To many of the 
miners, people holding oil and gas 
leases, and those interested in federal 
land status, the public room is BLM; 
and the impression they get there may 
be their main impression of BLM. 


is available for 


ASO’s Public Room alone averages 
1400 telephone calls, 1400 people 
coming in person, and 430 mail 
inquiries monthly. 


The Anchorage and Fairbanks 
Districts and the State Office each have 
a public room where the people can 
come to have their land status 
questions answered. ASO’s public 
room alone averages 1400 telephone 
calls, 1400 people coming in person, and 
430 mail inquiries monthly. 


The Master Title Plats show all 
applications filed with BLM, lands 
that have passed from federal 
ownership, and certain land 
withdrawal actions. 


These are listed by applicant name, 
claim name, and legal description. 

Other people come to the public 
room wanting oil and gas _ leasing 
information. The contact representa- 
tives provide them with information on 
Minchumina, Denali-Tiekel, and the 
Seward Peninsula areas which are open 
for leasing. 

A computer check is then done to 
find out which lands are not leased. If 
the person chooses to file an offer to 
lease, the contact representative 
supplies them the forms. Upon receipt 
the application is encoded into the 
Alaska Automated Land Records 
System, and the computer 
automatically assigns it a six-digit serial 
number. From the encoded 
information an abstract is printed which 
includes such data as the applicant’s 
name and address, the type of case, and 
a brief history, such as the date the 
application was received, the filing fees, 
lease information, etc. With this 
information a casefile is made showing 
the serial number that the computer 
assigned. The serial number helps the 
public room maintain control of a 
casefile as it is being processed. Once 
the casefiles have been established in 
the computer system, they are filed in 
the docket section. The casefile 
information is available through the 
computer terminal. 


One of the biggest programs at the 
districts is the land settlement 
program. The contact representa- 
tives preadjudicate applications 
and assist the settlers in plotting 
their metes and bounds descrip- 
tions. 


Miners come to the public room to file 
their mining location notices and to file 
their annual assessments or intent to 
hold. Some miners come knowing only 
the general area in which they want to 
mine. Public room _ contact 
representatives help the miner pinpoint 
the exact location on the quadrangle 
maps and then check the Master Title 
Plats to see if the area is open to mining. 
The Master Title Plats show all 
applications filed with BLM, lands that 
have passed from federal ownership, 
and certain land withdrawal actions. If 
the area is open, the miner can then use 
the computer terminal to see if there are 
any existing claims there. The miner 
also has the option of using microfiche, 
which is updated once a month, to 
identify mining claim serial numbers. 


One of the biggest programs at the 
districts is the land settlement program. 
The contact representatives pre- 
adjudicate applications and assist the 
settlers in plotting their metes and 
bounds descriptions. 

The public room also maintains 
survey records, the two most typical 
being a Rectangular Survey, which 
describes surveyed land on the basis of 
a township unit, and Special Surveys, 
such as for land settlement and Native 
allotment parcels. The public room has 
the survey status of federal lands 
throughout Alaska. The surveys can 
either be for U.S. land surveys or 
mineral surveys. The public can also 
view and obtain copies of the survey 
field notes, which are stored on cassette 
tapes. 


If you need historical information 
on federal land actions in a specific 
area, the public room maintains a 
historical index which gives a 
chronological list of land actions on 
federal lands. 


If you need historical information on 
federal land actions in a specific area, 
the public room maintains a historical 
index which gives a chronological list of 
land actions on federal lands. 

Although all three public rooms 
provide generally the same services, 
only the State Office Public Room 
receives oil and gas applications. On 
the other hand only the districts receive 
land settlement applications. 

The public room also _ provides 
several services such as the copying of 
casefiles, microfilm and fieldnotes at a 
nominal fee. A fixed deposit account 
can be set up so that if a person needs 
information copied, they don’t have to 
pay in advance but rather when the 
information is received. 


The public room is not only for the 
public. It also provides extensive 
service to BLM’s own employees and 
other government agencies. For 
instance, at ADO the paper copies of 
the Master Title Plats for employees far 
outnumber those for the general public. 
The contact representatives are often 
asked to clarify land status and Public 
Land Orders for realty specialists, land 
law examiners, and natural resource 
specialists. Perhaps a better name for 
the public room would be “resource 
room” because it provides services to 
so many different types of users! 


Contact representative Cathy Bolds 


ree 


‘delivers photocopied information for a 


client to Wyona Malatare. 
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Slana Experience 
Builds Character 


by Danielle Allen 


A journal kept by Glenn Helmann of 
his activities while settling in Slana this 
summer gave ADO public room and 
docket employees some insight into one 
settler’s plight. Helmann’s daily 
recordings, placed in his homesite 
casefile, reveal his misadventures with 
an unreliable camper van, the staking of 
cornerposts, hauling of supplies, and 
hardships involved while breaking trail 
to his claim. 

An excerpt: 

“June 8...then proceeded in good 
shape, happy as a pig in mud, to a mud 
hole about a hundred feet from the 
Nabesna Road where! got stuck again. 
I walked the seven-tenths of a mile to 
our campsite, where I had a chain and 
come-along in my pickup, then drove 
back to retrieve the Honda. Was just 
getting set up toinch the machine out of 
the hole it was in when three other 
homesite fellows came along. We 
bodily pushed and carried my infernal 
machine to firm ground. By now it was 
nearly 5 p.m., and] still had 270 miles to 
drive back to Anchorage. Luckily, 
another homesiter named Al Staker 
wanted a ride to Anchorage so | had 
someone to help drive. Finally arrived 
back in Anchorage before midnight — 
what a relief after about 16 hours of 
frustration. Incidentally, never did get 
to see the claim-jumper but will be 
heading back, possibly by Tuesday the 
12th of June, so may find him then. 
Don’t know what the outcome will be 
but do know I don’t intend to lay down 
and play dead after all the time, effort, 
and money I've invested in this project 
to date.” 

Helmann discontinued his journal 
after he found the maintenance of a 
homesite, headquarters, and trade and 
manufacturing site had become all 

-consuming. 


eM | 


Glenn Helmann was one of 144 visitors to the Anchorage District Office Public 
Room in November. Until recently Helmann kept a journal of his many adventures 
while maintaining a homesite, trade and manufacturing site, and headquarters 
site in Slana. 
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Did You Know ? 


by Doris Hill 


There are a variety of special 
emphasis programs and _ authorities 
which the BLM uses to meet special 
recruitment needs for its employment 
goals. The Staffing Section of the 
Branch of Personnel has operational 
responsibility for a variety of these 
Special Emphasis Programs. 

Some of these programs provide for 
employees to be placed in positions 
noncompetitively without regard to 
registers of eligibles from the Office of 
Personnel Management or some other 
technical requirements. 

Cooperative Education: Two- and 
four-year programs provide work 
experience paralleled with the student's 
educational goals. Before astudent can 
participate, he or she must sign a formal 
agreement with the college. 
Completing the program may lead toa 
permanent job with BLM. For BLM the 
cooperative education program 


provides experienced entry level 
employees. 
Handicaped Program: This 


program provides employment 
opportunities and training to the 
physically and mentally disabled. 
Regulations provide for an initial 700 
hour appointment to assess the skills 
and capabilities of the employee. Those 
people under the physically disabled 
program may be placed on a two-year 
appointment which can be converted to 
permanent. 

Veteran’s Readjustment 
Appointment: This is a noncompeti- 
tive appointment which leads to 
competitive status upon satisfactory 
completion of service and education or 
training. To be eligible the veteran 
must: 1) have served in active duty for 
more than 180 days, any part of which 
was during the Vietnam Era (8/5/64 - 
5/7/75); or, have been released from 
active duty for a service-connected 
disability with any part of the active duty 
during the Vietnam Era; 2) be a U.S. 
citizen; and 3) nondisabled veterans 
must have completed no more than 14 
years of education. Initial appointment 
is limited to GS/WG 9 or below. 

30% Compensable Veteran 
Appointment: Veterans who have 
been rated as having compensable 
service-connected disabilities of 30 


. : What Determines 
Special Emphasis Programs — 


percent or more may be selected 
noncompetitively for temporary limited 
appointment for positions for which 
they are qualified. After one or more 
temporary appointments the employee 
is eligible for noncompetitive 
conversion to the permanent work 
force. 

Other programs provide work 
experience which may _ qualify 
applicants for future placement. 

Volunteers: A means of allowing 
unpaid labor in any area in which there 
is a work need. Volunteers obtain 
career-related work experience and 
explore new career possibilities. Work 
projects may be modified to fit each 
volunteer’s preferences, skills, and 
available time. 

Student Conservation Associa- 
tion Volunteers: Designed to provide 
practical experience to the college 
student, the government contributes 
funds covering some travel and 
subsistence expenses. Volunteers can 
obtain conservation and resource 
management experience through the 
program. 

Stay in School: Part-time, winter 
work program for needy high school 
students. Students are generally paid 
minimum wage. 

Summer Aid: Full-time, summer 
work for needy students. Must meet 
income criteria and be referred by 
Youth Employment Services. 

Special Job Site Placement: The 
BLM in Alaska frequently provides job 
site placement opportunities for 
candidates referred by placement 
coordinators such as the Cook Inlet 
Native Association Job Club; by the 
State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of candidates who do not 
meet the definition of “severely 
physically disabled or mentally 
restored”; by the Veterans 
Administration; or by the school district 
Special Education Program. 
Candidates placed under this provision 
are normally assigned for job readiness 
by the agency making the placement. 

This is a sampling of the programs 
available. If you would like additional 
information on Special Emphasis 
Programs, please contact Doris Hill, 
x3168, or Mary Zeiher, x3180. 


A Supervisor 
And Lead Worker, 
Anyway? 


Some supervisors and lead workers 
are not Officially classified as such. How 
can that be? Supervisory status 1s 
determined by several things. 

To have the official job title of 
“supervisor”, the Classification Act says 
the person must supervise at least three 
subordinates. However, other rules 
recognize that supervisory responsibili- 
ties may be present even though the 
minimum numbers are not met. 

A supervisor must assign and review 
vork as well as approve leave, give 
performance ratings, have responsibili- 
iy for counseling, disciplinary actions, 
taming decisions, and recommending 
promotions or awards, etc. 

The use of the title “lead” worker 
requires that an employee be 
responsible for leading three or more 
employees that work in clerical or 
technical occupations. Leaders differ 
from supervisory positions as they are 
not responsible for hiring, approving 
leave, deciding training, recommending 
promotions, etc. Lead workers make 
sure the employees they lead do the 
work assigned them. This usually 
involves. distributing the workload 
among employees in accordance with 
the procedures established by the 
supervisor and assures that each 
employee has enough work. Lead 
workers also instruct new employees in 
work methods and procedures and 
report to the supervisor on employee 
performance and progress of training. 
Lead workers are usually used when a 
supervisor is responsible for a large 
number of employees. 

In order to have the title of supervisor 
or leader, the duties must officially be 
assigned and approved by management 
and must be part of the official position 
description. 


Alaska Almanac 


The Steese National Conservation | 


Area, established by the Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation 
Act (ANILCA) in 1980 and 
administered by BLM, takes its name 
from the nearby Steese Highway, also 
known as the “Road to the Midnight 
Sun”. The Steese Highway was named 
in honor of Col. James Gordon Steese. 

When gold was discovered near 
Circle in 1893, Fairbanks became an 
important trading and supply center. 
The Steese Highway began as a trail 
which was established to transport 
equipment and supplies from Fairbanks 
to various placer mining operations 
near Circle. 

January marks dates in both the life 
and death of Steese; he was born on the 
21st in 1882 in Pennsylvania and died on 
the 11th in 1958 while in Africa. 

Steese had a long and distinguished 
career in the U.S. Army and was a civil 
engineer by training. He graduated 


from West Point in 1907 and served ina’ 


variety of duty stations and locations. 
He was president of the Alaska Road 
Commission from March to October of 
1923 (at that time the commission was 
part of the War Department). In later 
life he worked in the oil industry in 
South America. 

The origins of the present Steese 
National Conservation Area can be 
traced back to a proposal made by BLM 
in 1973 whereby 31.4 million acres of 
land 
Fortymile areas would be designated a 
national conservation area. President 
Carter proclaimed much of this area (as 
well as other lands) as_ national 
monuments in 1978 to give Congress 
more time to determine the final 
boundaries. When ANILCA was finally 
passed in 1980, the Steese and White 
Mountains National Recreation Areas 
were included. 


in the White Mountains and- 
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mu Hidden Talent At BLM oom 


I 


Dot Tideman displays one of her paintings. 


There’s a lot of talent hidden among 
the BLMers we see and work with every 
day. For example, did you know that 
Dot Tideman of ASO’s Conveyances 
Division is an artist? Tideman, who has 
been painting for ten years, has had her 
work on display at the University of 
Alaska-Anchorage (UAA); the Egan 
Center; and at art exhibits locally as well 
as in Kenai and on the Homer Spit. She 
is currently showing her work at LeFors 
Art Gallery. 

“I try to be versatile in the subjects | 
paint as well as in the medium I use,” 
says Tideman. She uses oil base paint, 
charcoal, acrylics, and water colors in 
her painting. During the last ten years 
she has taken art classes under such 
local noteable art instructors as Spence 
Guerin, George Kogers, and Pat 
Fridley. 

Tideman, who is working on her 
masters degree at the University of 
Alaska in Anchorage, says, “I usually 
start painting about 10:00 at night. I also 
do all my own matting and framing.” 
She is actively involved in the art 


community and is a member of the 
Alaska Water Color Society, the Alaska 
Artists Guild, and United Artists. She 
has been in three juried art shows. 

“The amount | spend to produce my 
art work is still greater than the income, 
but it’s the satisfaction of painting that 
counts,” says Tideman. “I try to paint 
what other people are interested in as 
well as what interests me. Being 
versatile gives you more discipline, and] 
like to experiment with many 
techniques.” 

Tideman came to Alaska in 1971 and 
has been working for BLM as a land law 
examiner and as a realty specialist since 
1976. In her spare time she has 
obtained an Associate of Arts in Applied 
Science degree from Anchorage 
Community College and a Bachelor of 
Science in Political Science with an 
emphasis in Public Administration from 
UAA. She is currently working on a 
Masters of Public Administration 
degree at UAA. “I hope to apply my 
master’s degree to my job,” says 
Tideman. 
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ACCOLADES 
QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Mary Ann Hoyt, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Operations 

Janet Sosnowski, Realty Specialist, ADO 
Peninsula Resource Area 

Dennis R. Nielsen, Safety & Occupational 
Health Specialist, ADO Division of 
Administration 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Teresa Pfeffer, Mail & File Clerk, FDO 
Stacy Rogers, Forestry Technician, AFS 
Beverly Merritt, Mail Clerk, ASO Division 
of Administration 
Larry C. Peterson, Aircraft Freight 
Loader, ADO Division of 
Administration 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE AWARD 


Richard Maron, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Julia Boyd, Editorial Assistant, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

C.T. Vaughan, Editorial Assistant, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Darlin Mason, Property Management 
Specialist, ASO Division of 
Administration 

Harry Kugler, Senior Mail Clerk, ASO 
Division of Administration 

Betty Roseberry, Personnel Clerk, ADO 
Division of Administration 


SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Jeanne L. Kosonen, Support Services 
Supervisor, ADO Division of 
Administration 

Carmela Clary, Purchasing Agent, ADO 
Division of Administration 

Delorise Parker, Clerk-Typist, ADO 
Division of Administration 

Charlene Montague, Motor Vehicle 
Operator, ADO Division of 
Administration 


WELCOME ABOARD 
(December) 


Betty Hall, Clerk Typist, Glennallen 
Resource Area, ADO 

Douglas Dilts, Cartographic Aide, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Dennis Benson, Contact Representative, 
ASO Division of Operations 

Sandra Lopez, Personnel Staffing 
Specialist, ASO Division of 
Administration 

Patrick Murphy, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Operations 

Dionne Alloway, Clerk Typist, ADO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Frank Whalin, Cartographic Aide, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Sharon Overstrut, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey - 


MOVING ON 
(December) 


Jeffrey Scott, Environmental Planner, 
FDO 


Martha Harrington, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

James McGee, Forestry Technician, 
AFS 

Fran Paredes, Personnel Staffing 
Specialist, ASO Division of 
Administration 

Lynnette Husfelt, Clerical Assistant, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Derryl Holub, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Operations 


District Employees 
Race In The Sun 


by Danielle Allen 


With so many Anchorage District 
employees vacationing in Hawaii during 
December, it’s almost surprising to 
know a few could pull themselves from 
the beach to compete in the Honolulu 
Marathon on December 9. 

But Ron Huntsinger, Terry 
O’Sullivan, Dave Mobraten, and Kathy 
Tietz ran the 26.7 miles in almost ideal 
running conditions. BLM alumni 
included Cary and Debbie Brown and 
Jim Anderson. Dave Dapkus was 
appointed “team mother”, responsible 
for the dispensing of drinks, towels, and 
good cheer. 

It was the first Honolulu Marathon for 
Huntsinger and Tietz. BLMer Carl 
Neufelder began the tradition in 1980 
when he returned espousing the virtues 
of the race. District employees have 
competed in the event ever since. 
O'Sullivan says, “It’s a good place for an 
Anchorage runner to be in December.” 
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